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PHILADELPHIA. 
Panne SE Ne RE I EL AL 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Popular Physiology, being a familiar expla- 
nation of the most interesting facts connected 
with the structure and functions of animals 
and particularly of man ; adapted for gene- 
ral readers. By Percival B. Lord, M. B. 
&c. London, 1835. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Without attempting t follow our author 
through his account of the different compo- 
nent materials of the animal frame, we will 
extract part of his observations upon muscle. 

«That part of an animal usually termed 
the flesh, or the lean, as contradistinguished 
from the fat, is muscle. It is always ofa 
fibrous appearance, and in the higher animals 
is usually of a deep red colour, which is owing 
to the quantity of blood it contains. The co- 
lour, however, is by no means invariable, but 
seems rather proportioned to the perfection 
of the muscle, and the quantity of exercise it 
undergoes. Thus, in the carnivorous animals, 
the lion, the tiger, the cat, it is a deep and 
well-marked red. The same is the case in 
the stronger graminivorous animals, as the 
horse, the cow ; and it will be observed, that 
in this latter, the muscles do not acquire their 
appropriate colour until in some measure ad- 
vanced towards maturity, the flesh of the calf 
being well known to be white. The nature 
of the place which the animals inhabit is also 
to be taken into account, and we shall find 
those mammalia that inhabit the sea, such as 
whales, dolphins, porpoises, exhibit a remark- 
ably deep colour in their muscles, which may 
be fairly attributed to the great quantity of 
dark venous blood circulating in these ani- 
mals. Of birds, such as are of high flight 
and powerful wing, principally birds of prey, 
show this and other qualities of muscle in the 
greatest perfection. Birds, on the contrary, 
that fly to no great distance, do not nest in 
trees, but usually remain on the ground, have 
their muscles soft and white. It is to be 
observed, that a muscle, such as it appears to 
us, is a compound organ, consisting of fleshy 
matter, deposited in little sheaths, formed by 
the cellular tissue, and supplied with arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves. These cellu- 


lar sheaths which enclose the fleshy matter, 
meeting together at the ends and becoming 





absurd fashion, having marred nature in 
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condensed, form the tendon in which we so 
generally find a muscle to terminate. One 
quality of muscle is, that an increased de- 
mand for it always produces an increased 
supply. The more a muscle is exercised, 
the more it grows in bulk and density. Rest 
affects them in a directly contrary manner ; 
the fleshy fibre appears to be by degrees car- 
ried away. Thus the muscles which are 
provided for the motion and support of that 
flexible column, the human spine, finding that 
support is given to it by tight stays, and all mo- 
tion prevented by the use of stiff whalebone, or 
steel plates, yield up their office; nothing use- 
less is suffered to remain in the frame, conse- 
quently they become absorbed, and in place 
of the full, plump, muscular cushion, which 
should run along each side of the spine, so as 
to leave it actually sunk between them, the 
anatomist finds nothing but cellular structure 
with a few pale emaciated fibres; the pro- 
cesses of the backbone project likew#e many 
unprotected points, while the poor victim of 


her fair proportions, is compelled to continue 
those external supports, the necessity for 
which she has entailed on herself.” 

Passing over for the present the interest- 
ing observations on the brain, spinal marrow, 
and the nerves, we will now take some ex- 
tracts from that part of the work which treats 
upon the organs concerned in the function of 
digestion, by which food is taken in, and ap- 
plied to repair the waste of the body. “In 
insects true jaws exist, with this peculiarity, 
that they are always lateral, that is, act from 
side to side, not from above downwards, as is 
the case in all the mammalia, of which we 
may take ourselves as an example. In some 
lengthened out, rounded, and united together, 
so as to form a beautiful little tube, through 
which they suck up the fine juices from the 
nectaries of flowers. In fishes, we seem to find 
a connecting link between such animals as have 
teeth, and such as have them not; the sturgeon 
being an example of the latter kind, while the 
pike adequately represents the former, show- 
ing teeth, not only in their usual place, but 
on the tongue, the palate, and even in the 
throat. In reptiles the same varieties occur, 
from the tortoise, which has merely hard 
horny gums, meeting like the blades of scis- 
sors, and cutting its food, up to the fangs of 
the rattlesnake, or the formidable rows in 
the jaws of the crocodile. In birds the teeth 
again vanish, and the jaws become prolonged 
and hardened, assuming the form of a beak 
or bill, which can no longer be used as an 
organ of mastication, but merely serves to 
pick up their food, or to assault and destroy 
their prey, which latter is always combined 


: of this class, as bees, the jaws are 
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with strong wings and powerful talons, as in 
the eagle, &c.; or as a means of climbing, 
when it assumes the peculiar hooked appear- 
ance which we observe in the parrot tribe. 
In some long-billed birds, such as the snipe, 
&c., the beak is covered by a soft membrane, 
abundantly supplied with nerves, by which 
they are enabled to use it as an organ of 
touch. This is absolutely necessary in their 
case, inasmuch as, seeking their food by their 
long bills in places out of view, they must be 
endowed with a power of discrimination in 
that part to enable them to reject such things 
as would be useless or prejudicial to them. 
The bill of the woodpecker is long, pointed 
and wedge-like, to enable it to penetrate into 
the decayed trunks of trees, in which the in- 
sects that form its food are found ; and it is 
still further assisted in this by its tongue, 
which is furnished with sharp horny points 
at its extremity, and being very narrow, and 
capable of protrusion to a great extent, serves 
for searching into the smallest crevices. But 
in no bird is an apparent defect more really 
a beautiful instance of the adaptation of or- 
ganization to the supply of natural want, than 
in the crossbills. ‘These little birds derive 
their name from the upper mandible of the 
bill not lying exactly over the lower at its 
extremity, but curving downward, generally 
to the left side, while the lower curves up- 
ward and to the right. From the appearance 
of the bill at first, we should be inclined to 
pronounce it totally useless, for how can these 
points, which cross each other, serve to pick 
up seeds, or how can the mouth be opened 
sufficiently wide to catch insects? Neither 
are they suited to a bird of prey; as how can 
they attack any animal with such an ungainly 
weapon? But these are not the objects for 
which it was formed. This bird was to nou- 
rish itself by the seeds picked out of the cones 
of the pines and different firs, and it has got 
the instrument most exactly suited to this 
purpose. It has the power of bringing the 
points of its mandibles together, and inserting 
its beak in this state under the scale of the 
cone, it then opens it by drawing the lower 
mandible sideways, in which direction the 
scale is much less capable of offering resist- 
ance, than if attempted to be forced directly 
upwards; the seed is thus uncovered, but the 
bird has not yet attained it; for this purpose 
it is furnished with a long scoop-like tongue, 
sharp on the edges and towards the point ; 
while, therefore, the scale is separated from 
the body of the cone by the beak, the tongue 
directs its cutting scoop underneath the seed, 
which is at the root of the scale, and the food 
thus dislodged is transferred to the mouth. 
“The mode in which teeth originate and 
grow, is perhaps one of those questions on 
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which physiological enquiry has led to the 
most satisfactory results. Every tooth pre- 
sents us with two parts, the ivory, or body of 
the tooth, and the enamel. If at a very early 
period of life we examine the jaws, we shall 
find between the bony plates, termed alveolar 
processes, a soft round pulp deposited, by 
which the body of the future tooth is to be 
formed. It is in great part surrounded by a 
sac, the office of which is to deposit the ena- 
mel. In man the enamel covers the crown 
and body of the tooth, and reaches as far as 
the neck or point where it is implanted in the 
gums. If we examine this pulp a little later, 
we shall perceive a fine scale of bone or ivory 
deposited on its upper surface, supposing it 
to be in the lower jaw. This scale we can 
readily detach, and it will present exactly the 
figure of the future tooth; successive scales 
continue to be deposited within the outer one, 
gradually diminishing the size of the pulp, 
until but a small portion remains. The body 
of the tooth is now formed, and the sac, which 
envelopes it as far as its neck, commences 
to deposit upon it the enamel, always ina 
direction perpendicular to the surface. The 
growth continuing at the same time at the 
roots, the crown of the tooth thus covered is 
pushed up, and gradually cuts the gum; in 
its progress also necessarily tearing the sac 
which had deposited the enamel. [It is this 
sac which requires to be lanced in some 
children while teething. ] 

It is usual to divide the teeth into three 
kinds, which from their situation are termed 
front teeth, corner teeth, and back teeth. 
Linneus called the front teeth incisors, from 
their use in cutting food. “In the rodentia, 
or gnawing animals, these teeth, incisors, be- 
ing required for cutting through very hard 
substances, are shaped like a chisel, and by| 
a beautiful arrangement, the enamel being 
placed in front, and the bone behind, the lat- 
ter, which is comparatively soft, wears away 
faster than the first, so as to leave the tooth 
always with a sharp edge. In these animals 
also the pulp is never destroyed; but, remain- 
ing at the bottom of the tooth, is constantly 
adding fresh matter and pushing the tooth up 
to supply the waste above. The great size 
of these teeth (in the beaver, squirrel, rat, 
&c.,) is remarkable, although a small portion 
only of their length appears through the 
gums. They represent the segment of a cir- 
cle, and are contained in a canal of bone, 
which runs beneath the roots of the back 
teeth almost to the extremity of the jaw, so 
that although their anterior cutting edge is 
in the front of the mouth, their posterior ex- 
tremity is behind all the other teeth. The 
corner teeth, called also canine, and eye 
teeth, are more particularly confined to car- 
nivorous animals, and in them are used for 
seizing and tearing their prey. In the ele- 
phant they assume the form of tusks, which 
are nothing more than canine teeth enormous- 

ly developed, and changed in their use to or- 
gans of defence. In the walrus, these tusks 
are of a very singular appearance, and serve 
as organs of locomotion, enabling the animal 
to drag its unwieldy bulk on an iceberg. In 
the stag-hog, the variety is still more re- 








markable; the upper canine teeth, here, in 
place of growing down, grow upwards, pene- 
trate through the upper jaw-bone, and bend- 
ing back, form almost a complete circle. 
Paley supposes the animal slept standing, and 
in order to support its head, hooked these tusks 
on the branches of trees. In serpents the 
under jaw is always provided with a row of 
teeth, sharp and hooked. The upper jaw 
serves to distinguish between the poisonous 
and non-poisonous species. In the former 
we find a movable bone attached to it, from 
which depend the fangs. ‘These are usually 
in a recumbent position towards the back of 
the mouth, but when the animal is excited, 
they are erected by the action of a muscle 
which, at the same time compressing the 
poison gland situated beneath it, forces its 
contents through the canal communicating 
with the fangs, which being themselves hol- 
low and perforated, afford the poison a ready 
passage into the wound which they inflict.” 
The back teeth, or molars, are the most im- 
portant, as it is by their action the food is 
more immediately prepared for digestion. 
“In carnivorous animals the food requires 
less preliminary mastication to fit it for di- 
gestion. Their back teeth are therefore 
nearly uf the mature of the incisors, and do 
little more than divide the food; a scale of 
enamel over the crown of the tooth is suffi- 
cient fortheir defence. But in the gramini- 
vorous animals the food requires long mastica- 
tion, in such as chew the cud, even repeated, 
before it is fit for the action of the stomach. 
These teeth, therefore, suffer immense rub- 
bing, and were they merely covered by ena- 
mel, this would soon be worn off, and the 
body of the tooth left unprotected. The ar- 
rangement, therefore, is varied, and the tooth 
is composed of alternate perpendicular layers 
of enamel and bone; by which two ends are 
gained, the strength of the tooth is much in- 
creased, and the bone wearing a little faster 
than the enamel, always leaves a rough sur- 
face fit for the purpose of grinding.” 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
INSECTS. 


NO. XIII. 


The essay entitled “'The Subserviency of 


the Study of Natural History to Moral Im- 
provement,” in No. 5, of “ The Friend,” is 
so satisfactory in reference to the utility of a 
knowledge of the wonderful facts which the 


study of nature unfolds, and the propriety of 


their publication in “ The Friend,” that any 
additional arguments would seem to be en- 
tirely unnecessary. No one, I should hope, 
capable of giving the subject that considera- 
tion which its interest and importance de- 
mand, would hesitate to acknowledge with 
the author of that essay, that not only every 
discovery of the wonderful works of the 
Creator as displayed in the habitudes of in- 
ferior animals, but those of every other de- 


scription, “ may be converted into lessons of 


wisdom, and rendered subservient to the ex- 


altation of our superior endowments.” I can- 


not believe that any of the readers of “ ‘The 









Friend” entertain a different opinion, but that 
the uneasiness which some have manifested 
with the accounts of the ant in the first num- 
bers of this series, originated more from 
doubts as to the truth of the statements them- 
selves, than any serious objection to their 
publication, provided they were well authenti- 
cated. If, however, the contrary is the case, 
the compiler of them regrets that he has been 
the innocent cause of creating uneasiness in 
the mind of any one. His object has been 
merely to furnish a statement of those habi- 
tudes of insects which appeared to him to be 
most interesting, believing a knowledge of 
them to be full of valuable instruction, and 
calculated to lead the younger part of his 
readers to a personal examination of such as 
come under their notice. The more the in- 
exhaustible materials which nature has strewn 
around us are investigated, the more I believe 
we shall be led forward to the freshest and 
most delightful part of knowledge, and learn 
to estimate rightly the extraordinary and 
most abundant resources of a Creative Provi- 
dence ; the more we shall be enabled to ap- 
preciate our own relations to all the infinite 
varieties of his works, and “ our dependence 
in common with the ephemeron that flutters 
its little hour in the summer sun, upon that 
Being in whose scheme of existence the hum- 
blest as well as the highest creature has its 
destined purposes.” 

But of all the manifold works of nature 
there are none, perhaps, better calculated 
than insects to declare to those who attend to 
the wonderful art and consummate skill mani- 
fested in their structure, “ that the hand that 
made them is divine ;” and no one who rightly 
investigates their economy can hesitate to 
agree with Basil, one of the early Christians, 
when he says, “If you speak of a fly, a gnat, 
or a bee, your conversation will be a sort of 
demonstration of His power whose - hand 
formed them: for the wisdom of the work- 
man is commonly perceived in that which is 
of little size. He who has stretched out the 
heavens, and dug up the bottom of the sea, is 
also He who has pierced a passage through 
the sting of the bee for the ejection of its 
poison.” 

In reference to the statements respecting 
the ants, in the account alluded to, it is not 
surprising that some of them should have 
created incredulity; but the evidences of 
their strict correctness are so abundant and 
respectable, that no room is left for scepti- 
cism, as stated in the remarks accompanying 
them. It may be proper, however, for the 
satisfaction of those who may have doubted 
them, as well as for the purpose of removing 
the imputation of publishing statements which 
cannot be substantiated, to give the reasons 
for believing those to be strictly true which 
relate to their fighting, taking forcible pos- 
session of the young of others, and deriving 
a sweet fluid from the aphides; as they are 
most likely to be disbelieved, in consequence 
of their apparent deviation from the general 
course of nature. We are indebted to the 
younger Huber for the discovery of these 
singular traits, who, with his father, examined 
and published an account of the extraordinary 
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instincts of bees and ants. It is true that Wil- 
loughby and Gould, and some other natural- 
ists, had observed that they carried the larve 
of others into their nests, but for what pur- 
pose was not ascertained, until Huber’s minute 
investigations satisfactorily determined it. If 
they rested upon his testimony alone, it would 
be amply sufficient to entitle them to belief, 
as his high character as an acute observer, 
and his eminence as a naturalist, place him 
above suspicion of inventing such stories to 
give himself notoriety, and preclude, in great 
measure, the possibility of his being mis- 
taken. But fortunately for our purpose, not 
only these, but all the other particulars of his 
statements respecting them, have been verified 
and confirmed by the personal inspection of 
naturalists as eminent as himself—one of 
whom (Professor Jurine) he took with him 
at the time he made the discovery. 

Latreille, who is considered the highest 
authority in matters relating to entomology, 
and whose veracity and eminence is suffici- 
ently indicated by his being selected by Cu- 
vier to write that part of his great work on 
the Animal Kingdom which relates to the 
crustacea, arachnides, and insects, says, in 
his introductory remarks upon the genus 
Formica, “ Most ant hills are wholly com- 
posed of individuals of the same species. Na- 
ture, however, has deviated from this plan 
with respect te the formica roussatre or ama- 
zon ants, and that which I have called the 
sanguinea. Their neuters by open violence 
procure auxiliaries of their own caste, but of 
different species, which I have designated by 
the name of noir cendrée and mineuse ; when 
the heat of the day begins to lessen, and ex- 
actly at the same hour, at least for several 
days, the amazons or legionaries quit their 
nest, advance in a solid column more or less 
numerous, or according to the extent of the 
population, and march upon the ant hill they 
wish to attack. They soon penetrate into it, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the inhabit- 
ants, seize the larvae and nymphs of the neu- 
ters peculiar to the invaded community, and 
transport them in the same warlike order to 
their own domicil, where they are attended 
to, in common with the posterity of their con- 
querors, by other neuters of their own species 
in a perfect state, that have either been meta- 
morphosed there, or torn from their original 
dwelling ; such is the composition of the 
mixed ant hills. For these curious observa- 
tions, which I have verified, we are indebted 
to M. Huber, Jr., who is so gloriously pur- 
suing the career of his father.” 

He further says, “It is well known that 
the ants are extravagantly fond of a saccha- 
rine liquid that exudes from the bodies of the 
aphides and gallinsecta. Four or five species 
convey both these aphides and their eggs, 





particularly in bad weather, to the bottom of 
their nests, and even fight for the right of 
ssion. Some construct little galleries of 


earth leading from the ant hill, which extend 
throughout the entire length of trees to the 
very branches that are loaded with these in- 
sects.” 

Kirby, who in conjunction with Spence 
wrote the admirable work entitled the ao 






duction to Entomology, was an eye witness 
to the same thing. His authority in this par- 
ticular branch is highly respected; he is a 
minister of the episcopal society, and, judging 
from the pious spirit which pervades his 
writings, an excellent man. 
visit to Paris, he saw, in company with his 
friend Latreille, (who, he says, is so justly ce- 
lebrated as one of the first entomologists of the 
age,) an expedition of the rufescent ants, an 
account of which he thus gives: “ We went,” 
he says, “ on the 25th of June; the day was 
exceedingly hot and sultry. A little before 
five in the afternoon we began our search. 
At first we could not discern a single ant in 
motion. 
friend directed my attention to one individual ; 
two or three more next appeared, and soon 
a numerous army was to be seen winding 
through the long grass of a low ridge, in 
which was their fornicary. Just at the en- 
trance of the wood from Paris is a bare place 
paled in for the amusement of the lower or- 
ders ; to this the ants directed their march, 
and upon entering it divided into two columns 
which traversed it rapidly and with great ea- 
gerness ; all the while exploring the ground 
with their antenne, as beagles with their 
noses, evidently as if impatient of game. 
Those in the van, as Huber also observed, 
kept perpetually falling back into the main 
body. 
they appeared for some time to be at a loss, 
making no progress, but only coursing about ; 
but after a few minutes’ delay, as if they had 
received some intelligence, they resumed 
their march, and soon arrived at a negro nest, 
which they entered by one or two apertures. 
We could not observe that any negroes were 
expecting their attack outside the nest, but 
ina short time a few came out at another 
opening and seemed to be making their es- 
cape. Perhaps some conflict might have 
taken place within the nest in the interval 
between the appearance of these negroes and 
the entry of their assailants. 
might be, in a few minutes one of the latter 
made its appearance with a pupa in its mouth; 
it was followed by three or four more; and 
soon the whole army began to emerge as fast 
as it could, almost every individual carrying 
its burthen.” 


While on a 


In a minute or two, however, my 


When they had passed this inclosure, 


However this 


The earnestness and zeal with which natu- 
ralists pursue their investigations, and the 
desire universally felt among them to corro- 
borate statements, or detect errors, would 
have led them to have contradicted Huber’s, 
if they had not found them in strict ac- 
cordance with the facts derived from their 
own observations. The circumstance of their 
never having been denied, certainly furnishes 
strong indirect evidence of their truth, as 
many must have been led, from the singu- 
larity of the habits attributed to them, if for 
nothing else, to examine them. 

But the most convincing evidence of all, in 


reference to their obtaining the assistance of 


others, is the circumstance of its being physi- 


cally impossible, according to the opinion of 


Latreille, in consequence of the form of their 


Jaws and the accessory parts of the mouth, for 


the rufescent ants either to prepare habitations 
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for their family, to procure food, or to feed 
them—hence the necessity of having others 
to perform those duties for them, to procure 
which, they have been furnished with such 
surprising instincts. Huser. 




































































THE ROCK SAMPHIRE. 
Botanical topography, which treats of the 
stations as well as of the habitations of ve- 
etables, is a subject not wholly without in- 
terest and value. It is well known that very 
different plants abound in different soils ; that 
somé grow on land and some in water, that 
some like one, and some another situation. 
For example, to take plants which are very 
closely allied, the lichens are dry plants, and 
never grow under water ; the fuci are watery 
plants, and never grow out of water ; and the 
same may be said of many other plants, some 
of which are, as it were, the living boundaries 
of land and sea; thus the samphire (Crith- 
mum maritimum) never grows but on the sea 
shore, and yet it never grows within reach 
of the waves, that is to say, it is never so 
near as to be wholly covered by the waters. 
It happened not long since, that a knowledge 
of this fact was useful, in a way and at a 
time when botanic knowledge might, before- 
hand, have been expected to be of little prac- 
tical importance. During a violent storm in 
November, 1821, a vessel passing through 
the English channel was driven on shore 
near Beachy Head, and the whole of the 
crew being washed overboard, four escaped 
from the wreck, only to be delivered, as they 
thought, to a more lingering and fearful, from 
its being a more gradual and equally inevitable 
death ; for, having in the darkness of the night 
been cast upon the breakers, they found when 
they had climbed up the highest of these low 
rocks, that the waves were rapidly encroach- 
ing on their asylum; and they doubted not 
that when the tide should be at its height the 
whole range would be entirely under water. 
The darkness of the night prevented any 
thing being seen beyond the spot upon which 
they stood, and this was decreasing by the 
successive encroachments of each advancing 
wave ; the violence of the storm left no hope 
that their feeble voices, even if raised to the 
uttermost, could be heard on shore, and they 
knew that amidst the howling of the blast 
their cries could reach no other ear than that 
of God. What human arm could give assist- 
ance in such a situation? even if their dis- 
tresses were known, how vain were the help 
of man! The circle of their existence here 
seemed gradually lessening ; their little span 
of earth gradually contracting to their destruc- 
tion; already had they climbed to the highest 
points, and already the furious waters followed 
them, flinging over their heads the foremost 
waves as heralds of their speedily approach- 
ing dissolution. At this moment onc of these 
wretched men, while they were debating whe- 
ther they should not in this dire extremity 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
waves, hoping to be cast upon some higher 
ground, as, even if they failed to reach it, a 
sudden would be better than a lingering death, 
endeavouring to hold more firmly to the rock, 
grasped a weed, which, even wet as it was, 
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he well knew, as the lightning’s sudden flash 
afforded a momentary glare, was not a fucus, 
but a root of samphire; and he recollected 
that this plant never grows under water. This 
then became more than an olive branch of 
peace, a messenger of mercy, as by it they 
knew that He who alone can calm the raging 
of the seas, at whose voice alone the winds 
and waves are still, had placed his landmark, 
had planted his standard here, and by this 
sign they were assured, that He had said to 
the wild waste of waters, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no further.” ‘Trusting then, 
they remained stationary during the remain- 
der of that dreadful, but then comparatively 
happy night ; and in the morning they were 
seen from the cliffs above, and conveyed in 
safety to the shore.—Saturday Magazine. 


—_~ 
For ** The Friend.” 


The Study of the Ancient Languages. 


A system of education for members of the 
Society of Friends, in order to be consistent 
with itself, and satisfactory to the community, 
must be characterised by a practical adapta- 
tion to the most useful concerns of this life 
considered as a state of temporary existence 
and of preparation for the life to come. And 
it is well worthy of remark that such a sys- 
tem, when drawn out into practice, scarcely 
ever fails to attract the attention and appro- 
bation of our neighbours, even though uncon- 
nected with us in religious profession. ‘To 
such a degree, indeed, is this the case that it 
is really surprising to observe the anxiety 
prevalent with serious and religious parents, 
of various denominations, to obtain for their 
children an education conducted under the 
superintendence of enlightened and consistent 
members of our Society. Alas! that we are 
obliged to confess that there are many, very 
many parents, within our own borders, not 
actuated by the same anxiety. Alas! too, 
that we do not, in the present day, see more 
of our young men willing to devote them- 
selves to this truly useful occupation, and to 
qualify themselves for an honourable dis- 
charge of its duties by a thorough and sys- 
tematic course of study. 

There is one branch of a good education, 
in which, it appears to me, our young men 
are rather peculiarly deficient, and this, too, 
a branch of really practical utility. I allude 
to an acquaintance with those ancient lan- 
guages, from which most of the modern 
tongues of eivilized nations have taken their 
origin; a knowledge of which may even be 
said to be indispensable to an accurate ac- 
quaintance with any of our modern tongues ; 
and two of which contain the originals of the 
most important of all books, the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. This 
latter circumstance alone forms a peculiarly 
strong claim on our attention as Christians, 
in behalf of the Greek and Hebrew tongues. 
We are told that that enlightened instrument 
in the gathering of our religious Society, 
George Fox, placed so great a value on the 
vriginal languages of the Bible, that he ap- 
















































were held in equally high estimation by such 
men as William Penn, Robert Barclay, and 
Thomas Ellwood. 

Now it has sometimes occurred to the 
writer that one cause of the want of interest 
manifested by Friends, in relation to giving 
their children an acquaintance with these 
languages, may be traced to the fact, that 
they have not full unity with the mode usually 
adopted in teaching them. I confess myself 
to be one of this number, though an ardent 


admirer of the classics ; and to this point I 


wish to draw the attention of such of our 
members as are interested in the very im- 
portant concern of education. 

The common practice, in teaching Latin 
and Greek, is to introduce the pupil, after 








stantial information and instruction, and ample 
scope for the acquirement of a thorough know- 
ledge of the philosophy of language, and for 
the cultivation of a refined and classic taste. 
Let it not be said that in the study of such 
authors as Demosthenes, Plato, Plutarch, 
schines, Thucydides, Xenophon, and others 
among the Greeks,—as Julius Cesar, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Sallust, Livy, Quintil- 
lian, and many more among the Latins, the 
pupil would fail of having abundant oppor- 
tunity to obtain an accurate and critical know- 
ledge of those rich and beautiful languages, 
which contain the models of all subsequent 
literature. I have no hesitation in asserting 
that he would receive far more benefit, to his 
taste as well as to his genius, from the close 
study of even one fourth of the writings of 





the rudiments are acquired, to the works of| Cicero, accompanied by the perusal of Con- 


the poets and dramatic writers of the ancients, 
with more or less of a sprinkling—and some- 
times truly a mere sprinkling—of their great 
prose authors. It is well known that the 
morality of the ancient poets is, to say the 
least, extremely questionable. Some of them, 
particularly, are so obviously objectionable, 
that it is surprising they should ever have 
been suffered, in a regular system of educa- 
tion, to be placed before the youthful reader; 


and even the best of the poets contain many 


passages of the same dangerous tendency, 
besides being generally tinctured by the low 
state of moral feeling prevalent in the heathen 
world. But even were they, in themselves, 
free from immorality, and incorrect and 
therefore dangerous sentiment, yet, in order 
to obtain an acquaintance with the Latin and 
Greek poets, the constant use of Lempriere’s 


Classical Dictionary, so peculiarly liable to 
the objections above hinted at, is considered 


absolutely necessary. This book, although 


some laudable attempts have been made, of 


late years, to sift out some of the most of- 
fensive matter, still contains so much that is 
objectionable, and indeed greatly injurious to 
the youthful mind, as to render it a very un- 
fit work to be commonly used in our schools. 
But the fact is that the Latin and Greek 
poets cannot be studied at all, without a 
knowledge of the heathen mythology, and a 
familiar acquaintance with the various absurd 
and immoral stories and descriptions of which 
it is composed. There is perhaps not a page, 
even in the writings of Homer or Virgil, that 
does not require a considerable degree of this 
knowledge, in order that the student should 
be enabled, not merely to appreciate duly the 
character of the poetry, but even to make out 
the sense of the author; although those pages, 
in themselves, may contain nothing to which 
the most scrupulous mind could object. I 
consider the danger to which the youthful 
mind is exposed, in thus wading through the 
Latin and Greek poets in the manner com- 
monly practised, sufficiently great to warrant 
us in discarding entirely the study of these 
authors in our schools. Instead of them I 
would have the attention of our children di- 
rected to the excellent works of the ancient 
historians, philosophers, and orators; in which, 


plied himself, amid the varied occupations of| under proper and enlightened sapervision by 
his laborious life, to acquiring a knowledge of | the teacher, they will find a vast fund of sub- 


yers Middleton’s admirable memoirs of that 
great philosopher and orator, and gain a 
much more satisfactory insight into the true 
character of the ancient Romans, than by the 
most careful study of their great Mantuan 
poet from beginning to end. * this course 
of study there would be no necessity to apply 
to the pages of Lempriere. Let the student 
make constant reference to the best ancient 
maps, geographies, and historical dictiona- 
ries, among which class of works, Adam’s 
Ancient Geography and Classical Biography 
hold a deservedly distinguished rank. In ad- 
vocating this change in the course of classical 
education, the writer is by no means insensi- 
ble to the fact that there are great and in- 
comparable beauties in the ancient poets. 
Were he to mention here the circumstances 
under which, in days that are gone, he pe- 
rused and reperused his favourite author, 
Horace, he would not be supposed to be 
likely to undervalue the exquisite flowers of 
poesy which are scattered with a profuse 
hand among their pages. But considering 
the great importance of a constant watchful- 
ness, in the work of education, over the mo- 
ral impressions likely to be given to the 
susceptible minds of youth, he cannot look 
without uneasiness on what appears to him a 
dangerous error in the common course of 
such studies, H. 
For “ The Friend.” 
DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


“ Shall we then fear the tone 
That breathes from worlds unknown ? 
Surely these feverish aspirations there 
Shall grasp their fall desire, 
And this unsettled fire, 
Burn brightly, calmly, in immortal air.” 


When we stand by the mortal remains of 
one whom we loved in life, and from whom, 
even in death, we feel our affections cannot 
be divided, how consoling are the reflec- 
tions arising from a belief, that those who 
trust in the Lord, shall not perish, but be 
raised again to the resurrection of life eter- 
nal; that the separation is not for ever ; but 
when a few fleeting years, at most, shall pass 
away, we too will be gathered to our fathers! 
The green sod of the valley must be lifted up 
for us also! Dust unto dust, asl.es unto ashes 
—but the spirit unto God who gave it! Such 





is | 
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For ** The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 

James’s attachment to popery naturally led 
him to desire the repeal of the laws made 
against Roman catholics, as well as the re- 
moval of the odium which was attached to 
that profession. But as he was king over a 
protestant nation, it was requisite he should 


Quakers, who, for almost forty years, had 
been the prey of rapacious priests, informers, 
and magistrates. 

The disturbances which broke out in the 
government terminated in the removal of 
James from the throne, and the accession of 
William and Mary; and the following brief 
review of past scenes is prefixed by G. W. 
to his account of his proceedings in the early 


not allow his partialities too much indulgence, | part of their reign, viz. 


and there is no doubt that this, in part, con- 


tributed to make him more ready to mitigate | 


the sufferings of Friends, and to grant liberty 
of conscience to other dissenters. Certain it 


“The great and merciful providence of 
the Lord God Almighty towards us his peo- 
ple, is worthy to be for ever remembered. 
He gave us not over to the will of our ene- 


is, that he was pleased to lend a favourable | mies, who often breathed out cruelty against 


ear to the representations of Friends; and 
George Whitehead, who frequently visited 
him, appears to have been generally success- 
ful in his applications. 

In 1686, he procured the royal order for 
stopping the proceedings against Friends in- 
stituted in the exchequer, under a statute 
made against popish recusants, by which they 
were fined twenty pounds per month, and two 
thirds of their estates, for absenting them- 
selves from the established worship. By 


us, threatening our ruin and desolation ; 
blessed be our God! who hath frustrated 
their cruel designs and restrained the remain- 
der of their wrath, and contrary thereunto 
hath carried on his own work and prospered 
the same, to his own praise and his people’s 
comfort ; causing all to work together for 
good, to all them who truly love his name 
and power : blessed for ever be the same ! 

“ Although for the space of about twenty- 
five years, from 1660 to 1684, we had but 


these proceedings, many had been stripped of| small respite from some kind of persecution 


their estates, and the suppression of them 


or other, notwithstanding the liberty of con- 


afforded signal relief to the Society, as the} science so often promised and declared from 


following remark will show :— 


the throne; yet the truth lost no ground, but 


“That stay of proceedings, obtained with | gained through all. The persecution time 














great care and industry, prevented the ruin} was a seed time, for the truth and gospel of 
of some hundreds of our suffering Friends in| Christ Jesus which we suffered for, and the 
their respective counties, and saved many | faithful grew and multiplied. The good seed 
thousands of pounds in their estates. I had|of the gospel being sown and planted, the 





great peace and comfort in the Lord, in that 
he made me any way useful in helping our 
Friends from those heavy persecutions and 
oppressions: blessed be the Lord my God! 
who greatly helped me to serve him in help- 
ing his people.” 

n the 10th month of the same year, G. 
W. again went to the king, to solicit the 
restoration of Friends’ meeting houses at the 
Park, in Southwark, London, and at the 
Savoy in the Strand, which had some time 
before been seized by the soldiery, and 
Friends prevented from meeting there. The 
king did not immediately comply with their 
request, but in a few weeks after he com- 
manded both the houses to be restored. 

Shortly after this, viz. on the 14th of the 
same month, in company with Gilbert Latey, 
he had another audience with the king, in 
which he endeavoured to strengthen his views 
respecting liberty of conscience, and persuade 
him to permit all his subjects, of whatever 
Christian profession, the free exercise and 
enjoyment of this inalienable right. James 
received them kindly, and although the <on- 
versation was a long one, he heard them 
patiently, and at parting, thanked them kind- 
ly for their good wishes and concern for his 
welfare. In the following year he issued a 
declaration, by which full permission was 
given to all to worship the Almighty accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences, 
without molestation, and suspending the ope- 
ration of all penal laws in ecclesiastical affairs, 
whether for not coming to church, or con- 


same increased and spread even in those suf- 
fering times, which neither the devil nor his 
instruments could ever root out. That Divine 
Presence attended us in our many deep suf- 
ferings, which reached and tenderly affected 
many hearts and souls, as they beheld and 
observed the patience and innocence wherein 
the Lord sustained us in our many trials and 
sufferings, whereby many were not only 
moved with compassion to us, but also to 
enquire after the Lord and his truth, the 
cause for which we patiently suffered. As 
the more Israel was afflicted and oppressed 
under Pharaoh in Egypt, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew; so as the Lord’s people 
have been persecuted and oppressed in this 
gospel day, the more their number has in- 
creased and they multiplied; wherein still 
the merciful providence of Almighty God has 
appeared, to frustrate the evil designs of un- 
godly persecutors and wicked men. 

‘** And moreover it is very remarkable and 
memorable, how the Lord God by his wisdom 
and power has appeared and wrought for his 
people, in gradually making way for that 
liberty of conscience so greatly laboured for ; 
insomuch that the understandings of many in 
outward government, even of the supreme in 
authority, haye been so far enlightened, as to 
see that liberty from persecution is not only 
most equal and consistent with a Christian 
spirit and temper, but also with their own 
safety and the peace of the government and 
nation. Yea, I have heard it declared by a 
great person of the church of England, as in 


forming to the national religion. Relief| tke name or person of the church, viz. ‘ Nei- 


was thus effectually extended to the poor 


ther we nor you are safe without the tolera- 













tion.” And many, that have formerly had a 
hand in persecution, are now willing that 
former sin of theirs should be covered, that 
they may be esteemed sincere for liberty of 
conscience against persecution. Others, even 
persons of note, have gloried and seemed to 
rejoice, in that they never had a hand in per- 
secution, nor signed a warrant against any of 
us ; it being generally, by men ingenuous and 
sober, deemed scandalous or a brand of in- 
famy to be accounted a persecutor. 

** Hitherto then as the Lord our God hath 
been graciously pleased to help us through 
many deep sufferings, hardships, and trials, 
he hath also been at work in the hearts of 
men in power; and in order .to give his 
churches among us rest, he prepared the 
heart of the government, after the revolution, 
to allow us the sanction of a law for our 
liberty, together with other dissenting pro- 
testants, respecting our religious exercise in 
our public assemblies.” 

The act here alluded to is the celebrated 
toleration act, passed in 1688. Several at- 
tempts had previously been made to procure 
the enactment of a law granting ease to pro- 
testant dissenters, but had failed, and George 
Whitehead and other Friends were earnestly 
solicitous, not only that the present under- 
taking should be successful, but that it should 
be so framed as to carry relief to those 
who had been the greatest sufferers for the 
want of such a law. He makes the follow- 
ing remarks respecting it : 

“Some of the terms in the said bill, re- 
quired of protestant dissenters to prove them- 
selves Christians, were, viz. ‘ That all such 
who profess faith in God the Father, and in 


Jesus Christ his eternal Son, the true God, 


and in the Holy Spirit, coequal with the Fa- 
ther and the Son, one God, blessed for ever: 
and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, to be the -re- 
vealed will and word of God.’ 

“ Although we knew when the parliament 
had thus granted liberty of conscience to 
dissenting protestants, in religious exercise, 
grounded upon this or the like reason, namely, 
for the increase of charity among Christians, 
and that no person or persons professing the 
protestant religion, although dissenting from 
the church of England, should be disquieted 
or called in question for the same, that it was 
very fair and plausible: yet to prevent any 
such from being stumbled or ensnared by 
some expressions in the aforesaid profession 
or creed which appeared unscriptural in the 
said bill, we, instead thereof, did propose and 
humbly offer, as our own real belief of the 
Deity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
viz. ‘I profess faith in God the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, the true God, 
and in the Holy Spirit, one God, blessed for 
ever: and do acknowledge the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament to be 
given by Divine inspiration.’ 

“ This declaration John Vaughton and I 
delivered to Sir Thomas Clergis, who, with 
some others, were desirous we should give in 
such confession of our Christian belief, that 
we might not lie under the unjust imputation 
of being no Christians, nor thereby be deprived 
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of the benefit of the intended law for our reli- 
gious liberty. We were therefore of necessity 
put upon offering the said confession, it being 
also our known professed principle, sincerely 
to confess Christ the Son of the living God, 
his Divinity, and as he is the Eternal Word ; 
and that the Three which bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, are one: one Divine Being, one God, 
blessed for ever. 

* Moreover, the said Sir Thomas Clergis, 
being satisfied with our confession aforesaid, 
delivered unto him, moved for the same be- 
fore a grand committee of the whole house of 
commons, mentioning some of our names from 
whom he had the said confession ; whereupon 
we were called into the house, and some other 
Friends, as William Mead and John Osgood, 
that the committee might have our confession 
from ourselves, and the parliament be the 
better satisfied therewith in hearing us: so 
that I had then occasion to answer the com- 
mittee very clearly and to their satisfaction, 
both as to our really owning the Deity, and 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as given forth by Divine inspira- 
tion. The last being most in question, we 
gave them such plain and clear satisfaction, 
both as to the holy doctrine contained in the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
and to the historical parts thereof, as bein 
preserved by Divine Providence to us; that 
clearly perceived our confession and testi- 
mony had such influence and effect upon the 
spirit of the parliament, that it made for the 
furtherance of the said bill, in order to bring 
it into an act.” 

But though the bill became a law, and the 
meetings of Friends were recognised, and 
liberty granted to hold them unmolested, yet 
many Friends remained prisoners through- 
out the nation, who had been prosecuted by 
priests for their tithes, and thrown into jail 
on various pretences. For these G. W. was 
much concerned, and in company with his 
old friend and companion, Gilbert Latey, and 
one or two others, he went to the king with 
a statement of the cases of the prisoners, and 
solicited their release, which was soon after 
granted. From the memorandums of this in- 
terview the following is extracted, viz. : 

“ The king sent for us into a little private 
apartment, where he was alone, and I pre- 
sented our case, which I desired him favour- 
ably to accept; which he did. He enquired 
of us, what places we belonged to? or to 
what congregations we did minister? Which 
gave me good occasion to answer him, ‘ that 
we were not settled as ministers or pastors 
over any particular congregations, but visited 
our Friends’ meetings in divers places, as the 
Lord inclined us: for we do not make a gain 
of our ministry; we do not take stipends or 
hire for preaching; but preach the gospel 
freely, according to Christ’s command to his 
ministers :—Freely ye have received, freely 
give, &c.’ The king gave no reply, but 
appeared very serious and satisfied with my 
answer. 

“T also remember in the discourse I had 
with the king, when I answered him in seve- 
ral things before mentioned, relating to our 






























I told him: ‘ No; as we are a people 


To which our 


And I 


7” 


Although the prisoners were liberated for 


the present, yet so long as the laws respect- 
ing others were continued in force, and no 
exceptions made in favour of those who could 
not swear for conscience sake, there was 
little other prospect than that their enemies 
would find means to recommit them. Be- 
sides this, they laboured under very serious 
disabilities arising 


g from the same cause, 
which deprived them of many of their rights, 
as subjects of the realm, rendered the tenaro 
of their property insecure, and made their 
persons and estates the prey of the dishonest. 

And inasmuch as the changes of times, un- 
der the control of an overruling Providence, 
who can turn the hearts of kings and nations, 
had introduced more tolerant feelings among 
the different professors of Christianity, as well 
as a more just estimate of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the subject, the period was at hand 
when it seemed prudent to make a direct ap- 
plication to government, for a law to substi- 


such as might have a religious scruple against 
swearing. George Whitehead, now one of 
the oldest members of the Society, appears to 
have been generally looked to by his brethren 
as the proper person to take the lead in this 
measure, and accordingly we find him enter- 
ing into it with his usual activity and perse- 
verance. He has given a particular account 
of the proceedings relative to it, which will 
form the subject of our next number. 

(To be continued.) 





EULOGY ON JONIN MARSHALL, 
BY HORACE BINNEY. 


In a former number we gave the introduc- 
tory portion of this chaste production. The 
extracts now presented, relating chiefly to the 
judicial character of the illustrious deceased, 
are from the closing part of the discourse. 

Rare indeed were the qualifications which 
he brought to the station, and which continu- 
ed to be more and more developed the longer 
he held it. 

He was endued by nature with a patience 
that was never surpassed; patience to hear 
that which he knew already, that which he 
disapproved, that which questioned himself. 
When he ceased to hear, it was not because 


tute for an oath the solemn affirmation of} pages with the slightest infusion of gall. 


conscience and Christian testimony, he made | his patience was exhausted, but because it 
this objection, viz: ‘ You are a divided peo- 
ple.’ 
we are not divided, but in union: although 
there are some who have separated or gone 
out from us, and therefore are not of us, as 
there were of old some who separated and 
went out from the primitive Christians; yet 
we remain a people in unity, that is, of the 
same faith and profession.’ 
friend John Taylor added: ‘ Such as turned 
into separation or division from us, were some 
disorderly persons, who therefore were de- 
nied by us ;’ or to that very eflect. 
farther added: ‘ That I had known the peo- 
ple called Quakers from the first ; and, as a 
people, they were still the same as to faith 
and principle, which allows not of division or 
separation. 


ceased to be a virtue. 

His carriage in the discharge of his judicial 
business was faultless. Whether the argu- 
ment was animated or dull, instructive or 
superficial, the regard of his expressive eye 
was an assurance that nothing that ought to 
affect the cause, was lost by inattention or 
indifference ; and the courtesy of his general 
manner was only so far restrained on the 
bench, as was necessary for the dignity of 
office, and for the suppression of familiarity. 

His industry and powers of labour, when 
contemplated in connection with his social 
temper, show a facility that does not generally 
belong to parts of such strength. ‘There re- 
main behind him nearly thirty volumes of 
copiously reasoned decisions, greater in diffi- 
culty and labour than probably have been 
made in any other court during the life of a 
single judge! yet he participated in them all, 
and in those of greatest difficulty his pen has 
most frequently drawn up the judgment ; and 
in the midst of his judicial duties, he com- 
posed and published, in the year 1804, a copi- 
ous biography of Washington, surpassing in 
authenticity and minute accuracy any public 
history with which we are acquainted. He 
found time also to revise it, and to publish a 
eccond edition, separating the history of the 
American colonies from the biography, and 
to prepare with his own pen an edition of the 
latter for the use of schools. Every part of 
it is marked with the scrupulous veracity of 
a judicial exposition ; and it shows moreover, 
how deeply the writer was imbued with that 
spirit which will live after all the composi- 
tions of men shall be forgotten,—the spirit of 
charity, which could indite a history of the 
revolution and of parties, in which he was a 
conspicuous actor, without discolouring his 
It 
could not be written with more candour an 
hundred years hence. It has not been chal- 
lenged for the want of it but in a single in- 
stance, and that has been refuted by himself 
with irresistible force of argument, as well as 
with unexhausted benignity of temper. 

To qualities such as these, he joined an 
immovable firmness, befitting the office of 
presiding judge in the highest tribunal of the 
country. It was not the result of excited feel- 
ing, and consequently never rose or fell with 
the emotions of the day. It was the constitution 
of his nature, and sprung from the composure 
of a mind undisturbed by doubt, and of a heart 
unsusceptible of fear. He thought not of the 
fleeting judgments and commentaries of men ; 
and although he was not indifferent to their 
approbation, it was not the compass by which 
he was directed, nor the haven in which he 
looked for safety. 

His learning was great, and his faculty of 
applying it of the very first order. 

But it is not by these qualities that he is 
so much distinguished from the judges of his 
time. In learning and industry, in patience, 
firmness, and fidelity, he has had his equals. 
But there is no judge, living or dead, whose 
claims are disparaged by assigning the first 
place in the department of constitutional law 
to Chief Justice Marshall. 
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He looked through the constitution with 
the glance of intuition. He had been with it 
at its creation, and had been in communion 
with it from that hour. As the fundamental 
law, instituted by the people, for the concerns 
of a rising nation, he revolted at the theory 
that seeks for possible meanings of its lan- 
guage, that will leave it the smallest possible 
power. Both his judgment and affections 
bound him to it as a government supreme in 
its delegated powers, and supreme in the au- 
thority to expound and enforce them, proceed- 
ing from the people, designed for their wel- 
fare, accountable to them, possessing their 
confidence, representing their sovereignty, 
and no more to be restrained in the spirit of 
jealousy within less than the fair dimensions 
of its authority, than to be extended beyond 
them in the spirit of usurpation. These 
were his constitutional principles, and he in- 
terpreted the constitution by their light. If 
it is said that they are the same which he 
held as a follower of Washington, a member 
of the legislature of Virginia, and of the con- 
gress of the United States, when party divided 
the country, it is most true. He was sin- 
cere, constant and consistent from the begin- 
ning to the end of his life. If to others it 
appeared that his principles were meant for 
party, he knew that they were devoted to the 
whole people, and he received his earthly re- 
ward in their ultimate general adoption, as 
the only security of the union, and of the 
public welfare. 

The day of Chief Justice Marshall’s ap- 
pointment will ever be regarded as an epoch 
in the history of the constitution. The rules 
of its interpretation were still to be settled, 
and the meaning of its doubtful clauses to be 
fixed, by that authority which under the con- 
stitution is final, and some of them regarded 
nothing less than the action of states, and the 
government of a nation. ‘To have erred, 
would have been to throw into disorder and 
convulsion the movements of the entire sys- 
tem.. To have been suspected of incompe- 
tency, would have been to strike out the 
department from the hearts of the people, and 
to have left the union without a judiciary. 
What greater responsibility ever rested upon 
the judgments of a court? What greater 
triumph to human intellect and virtue, than 
effectually to accomplish so great a work ? 
What nobler destiny than to be qualified and 
appointed for the service? What eulogy 
is equal to so great a name, as that of the 
man, who gave the last sands of life to his 
eightieth year in completing so much of it, 
and in tracing the plan of all that is to be 
done hereafter? Let it not be supposed that 
I claim for him the exclusive merit. His 
modesty would reject it. Justice withholds 
it. He has had by his side men now resting 
from their labours like himself, and men still 
living to continue them, who have contributed 
by their talents and learning to all that has 
been done, and will ever be honoured for it 
by their country. But it is both their praise 
and his, that they have improved their own 
powers by the inspiration of his wisdom, and 
have been raised to their eminence, in part, 
by the attraction of his example. In him his 


country have seen that triple union of lawyer, 
statesman, and patriot, which completes the 


nignity of his heart. There was in his daily 
manners an unconsciousness of what he was, 


frame of a great constitutional judge ; and if| or how he was estimated, and a freedom from 


we add to it “the heart of the wise man,” in- 
spired with the love of God, of country, and 
of mankind, and showing it in the walks of 
private life, as well as on the judgment seat, 
while we have that which the course of the 
world very rarely exhibits, we have no more 
than, for the example of the world, has been 
bestowed upon our country. 

Fellow citizens, this admirable man, extra- 
ordinary in the powers of his mind, illustrious 
by his services, exalted by his public station, 
was one of the most warm-hearted, unassum- 
ing, and excellent of men. His life, from 
youth to old age, was one unbroken harmony 
of mind, affections, principles, and manners. 
His kinsman says of him—“ He had no frays 
in boyhood. He had no quarrels or out- 
breakings in manhood. He was the com- 
poser of strifes. He spoke ill of no man. 
He meddled not with their affairs. He view- 
ed their worst deeds through the medium of 
charity. He had ‘eight sisters and six bro- 
thers, with all of whom, from youth to age, 
his intercourse was marked by the utmost 
kindness and affection ; and although his emi- 
nent talents, high public character, and ac- 
knowledged usefulness, could not fail to be a 
subject of pride and admiration to all of 
them, there is no one of his numerous rela- 
tions, who has had the happiness of a per- 
sonal association with him, in whom his 
purity, simplicity and affectionate benevo- 
lence, did not produce a deeper and more 
cherished impression, than all the achieve- 
ments of his powerful intellect.” Another of 
his intimate personal friends has said of him, 
—‘ In private life he was upright and scrupu- 
lously just in all his transactions. His friend- 
ships were ardent, sincere and constant; his 
charity and benevolence unbounded. He was 
fond of society, and in the social circle cheer- 
ful and unassuming. He participated freely 
in conversation, but from modesty rather fol- 
lowed than led. Magnanimous and forgiving, 
he never bore malice, of which illustrious m- 
stances might be given. A republican from 
feeling and judgment, he loved equality, ab- 
horred all distinctions founded upon rank 
instead of merit, and had no preference for 
the rich over the poor. Religious from sen- 
timent and reflection, he was a Christian, 
believed in the gospel, and practised its 
tenets.” This is the unbought praise of! 
deep affection and intimate knowledge. It) 
finishes his character in all his relations. 

That with which a stranger was most 
struck in a first interview, was the charm 
of his most engaging simplicity. The repu- 
tation of his remarkable powers of mind was 
coextensive with our country. Every one 
who approached him, for the first time, was 
| prepared to find something in the carriage of 
his person, the tones of his voice, or the 
strain of his conversation, which should dis- 
tinguish him as much from men in general, 
as he was raised above them by his station 
and intellect. But although these were ex- 
tremely attractive and highly suitable, they 
did not display his mind so much as the be- 


effort, affectation and pretension, which makes 
the inscription he prepared for his monumen- 
tal tablet, a perfect representation of the sim- 
plicity of him that lies beneath it. It records 
no more than his name and that of his de- 
ceased wife, with the date of his birth and 


marriage, and leaves a blank for the year and 
day of his death. 

The lives of most are misspent only for want 
of a certain end of their actions: wherein they 
do as unwise archers, shoot away their arrows 
they know not at what mark. Others aim at a 
certain mark, but a wrong one. Some, (though 
fewer,) level at the right end, but amiss. To 
live without one main and common end, is idle- 
ness and folly. To live to a false end, is de- 
ceit and loss.— Bishop Hall. 


For ‘“*The Friend.” 


The following lines were written after the 
funeral of the late lamented Gerard T. Hop- 
kins, a respected minister of the Society of 
Friends, who, after a long illness, which he 
bore with the most exemplary fortitude and 
Christian resignation, departed this life at his 
residence in Baltimore, 3mo. 27th, 1834.* 


Farewell, dear friend, a long, affectionate farewell; 
Though yet as preset recollection loves to dwell 
On thy dear form, sti!l memory seems to see thee laid 
On languor’s couch, where no complaint was made : 
Here was thy spirit calm, and though in pain, resign’d, 
Still tender was thy voice, and every accent kind; 
Thy tranquil soul serene kissed the sfflictive rod, 
And in submission sweet, bowed to the will of God. 
But thou art gone, and passed the solitary bourn, 
And now in vain thy absence we must deeply mourn 
With unavailing tears. But why would we retain 
Our much respected friend in this dark world of pain ? 
Hope, with untiring pinions, points beyond the sky, 
waa fuith declares, the just shall live with God on 
nigh ; 
How therefore can we wish that he should here remain, 
When death is a release, and his eternal gain ? 
But memory still with recollections dear returns, 
And still our tears will flow, and still our friendship 
mourns. . 
O God ! thy will be done, thy ways are just and true, 
And wise are thy designs, though hid from human 
view. 
We would not grieve with unsubmissive, vain regret, 
For our departed friend, whom we cannot forget ; 
May it be ours to love and practise us he taught, 
And follow what his living illustration wrought ; 
That when this frail and transient life shall close, 
Its sufferings past, its hopes and fears, its joys and 
woes, 
We may with him ascend, to inherit promised rest, 
Where peace celestial reigns, and be for ever blest ; 
May meet our friend again on Canaan's happy shore, 
Where sighs are never heard, and pain invades no 
more, 
Where heat nor cold annoys, nor suns shall set and 
rise, 
But God shall be the light, and cloudless be the skies, 
Ages on ages roll within that blest abode, 
And endless joy fill all the dwelling-place of God. 





* In a note addressed to the editor, and appended 
to the copy, it is stated that the author is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, but has for several years 
regularly attended the meeting in Baltimore, to which 
the deceased belonged. 
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